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Educational researchers ezaaining school boards and 
school governance have commited some conceptual errors in the past* 
For exauple^ to judge school boards according to traditional 
political concepts of responsiveness and representativeness is to 
ignore the insular nature of most boards of education, as well as to 
fail to take into account the at least partially successful attempts 
of the reformers to remove the schools from the influence of 
"politics-** Systems theory has been applied to educational management 
with little substantive results, since systems theory offers no 
propositions that can be empirically tested* Although educational 
governance did not in the past receive the kind of attention it 
deserved from researchers, this area is a fruitful area of 
investigation, especially as the demands of technology increasingly 
strain the traditional notions of democratic governance in education* 
The author proposes directions for future research, concluding that 
the relation between declaion-ffiaklng styles and policy output In 
education is a legitimate ^ necessary area of investigation* (DS) 
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To a political scientist, the study of school boards reveals 
both challenging and intellectually exalting opportunities and almost 
pathetic naiveti* I plead guilty to both charges* Since I had ne%'ar 
read J nor x^rittan^ anything about school boards until 1968 p perhaps 



Since I knew' very little about school boards when 1 began my 
research J I brought to the enterprise the traditional biases of pol-- 
itical science* Namely^ I assumd that since (in most cases) school 
board members are elected public offlalsj they should be "responsive-" 
Certainly, the notion of responsiveness is central to political science* 
As Eulau and Frewitt, in their exhaustive study of city councils, put 
It I "For in a democracy, the degree to which the governors are reipon-- 
fiive to the preferences of the governed is the sj^ne qija non of whether 

democracy in fact eKists." (Eulau and Prewittj 1973, p. 24). 
In a somewhat more dramatic mode^ Dahl refers to control of leaders 
(or response by leaders) as the "First Problems of Politics" (Dahl 
and Lindblom, 1953, p* 273), llie relation of rulers to ruled Is what 
political science is all about; theories of representatloni control, 
distribution of influence (e.g.* pluralism vs* elitism) are based 
in^licitly or explicitly upon the dynamics of the Interaction between 



both my oxcitei^nc and naiveti are understandable . 
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the fe^^ fe/ho rule and the many who do not. (Pitkin^ 1967)* Conse-- 
quently^ eispirical studies of legislative decision^makiftg began vir^ 
ttially s Lffiultaneously with the "behavioral" revolution in political 
science (circa 19575. The U.S. Congress, as an eKaraplej his been 
subjected to case studies j surveys, roll call analyses, etc*, undex 
the auspices of the American Political Science Association , and an 
esdiaustive literature has been developed. (Hultt and Peabody, 1969)* 
Most state legislatures havei at one tiffie or anothets been given 
similar treatment. The Legislative System ^ the first comparative 
study of state legislatures* was begun in 1957. (Wahlkej EulaUj 
Buchanan and Ferguson* 1962). Upon completion of his studies in 
state legislatures J one of the principal investigators ^ Heinz Eulauj 
turned his attention to city councils. 

There has been no such comparative obsession mong students of 
educational admLnistrationst "By 1910* a conventional educational 
wisdom had evolved among the school men and leading business and 
professional men who spearheaded the reforms* Hie watchwords of 
reform became centralization * expertise ^ prof essionallzat ion * nonpol- 
Itical control * and efficiency . The governance structure needed to 
be revised so that school boards would be small* elected at large* 
and purged of all connections with political parties and general 
goveraraent officials* such as mayors and councllmen," (Wirt and Kiratp 
1972* p, 7). Thus* until recently, "educationists" did not care 
about politics* and political scientists did not care about education. 

While it is now popular to chide political scientlets for neg-^ 
lecting 15|000 units of governTOnt* and to scorn students of educatlonai 
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administration for falling to understand '-political reality^" p there 
±Sj in fact, sound reason to argue that^ school boards really are 
differenti that is, the "standard'* model of a responsive decision^* 
making body may be imsppropriate , 

A c^stinction^^ona which political scientists too often fall to 
reeogniza-^sbould be made batweon organisations vhose decisions are 
suppoaad to benefit the public at large, and organisations which pro- 
vide a service to a specialised public- (Blau and Scott, ISSZ, p* 45). 
The XJ*S* Congress,, 50 state legislatures, ^d 18,000 municipal gov^ * 
erniaents certainly are expected to be responsive to "the public" 
because toe public is the beneficiary of their decisions* When the 
public does not benefit » so the argument runs, one can always throw 
the rascals out* I am, of course, deliberately simplifying a far more 
compleK process merely to make the point that public decisions are 
assumed to be subject to public control* 

Schools, however, do not serve the general public| they provide 
a service to a specialised population. Just as a hospital, staffed 
by professionals. Is supposed to cure an ill person^ so a school, 
staffed by professionals. Is supposed to turn an Illiterate person 
Into an efficient meBier of society* Again, I am Qversimplifylng for 
the sake of comparison, but the point should not be lost because of 
the sitaplicitys If echools really are service org^isationa , provid-- 
ing professional eKpertiae to a speciall?,ed population, then we can 
aeauiDe that the specialised population does not toow what will best 
sarve its Interest and must rely on professional judgment. Under such 
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circumstances J to be responsive (that is, to behave like the ideal 
city council) would make educational decision'-makars "unprofessional"* 

As an exaiaple J Oregon, as has beconie its habitj recently 
made the national news with its "competency based education"* The 
public schools of Oragon have undercaken the responaibility of defin^ 
Ing for the student, explicitly, the compeCancies necessary for 
"twelve basic survival areas". In other words ^ the school is telling 
its clients what they must do in order to, I assuTQe, literally sur- 
vive, Suddenlyp the list of competencies (there are 203) materialised 
^us, experts told children (1) what they must knowj and (2) where 
they can learn it. A few of the competencies, which all must achieve, 
illustrate the confidence of tim experts (and the dismay of the stu-- 
dents) : 

#80 The student recognizes family problems which may cause 
instability. 

#81 The student practices good dental health* 

#95 Thm student develops cardiovascular efficiency. 

#100 The student develops explosive strength* 

#108 The student identifies personal value conflicts* 

#114 The student participates in making political decisions , 

#120 The student demonstrates the ability Co contact govern^ 

mental agencies for assistance in basic probleM or concerns 

#121 The student defines American DemDcratlc ^vernment aS bodies 
of persons selected by the people to resolve conflicts and 
provide services and protection for society. 

#126 The student understands that the political resources the 
individual has can affect public pqllcyi 
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#127 The student explains the necessity for long-range planning 
in the use of lands water, ind air space, and all other 
natural resources, 

#201 The student identifies basic factors in Keeping a Job, 

As far as the school board (in Eugene) is concerned p the experts are 
free t© demand that children brush their teeth * develop "explosive 
strength," participate in politics, accept an artificial definition 
of democracy s agree to an unrealistic assessment of individual Im- 
pact upon public policy s and so on. 

Oregon's competency based education program presimes that it can 
Identify and measure desired outcomes of the educational process - 
Aside from arrogance, and absurdity, Oregon's new system illustrates 
«|ulutf w^li mty ncnoois Cand school boards) are poorly viewed through 
the normal representational roles assigned to elected public officials^ 
Ko other legislative body would presume to dictate to its clientele 
a comparable set of guidelines. The ftiror created by mandatory seat-- 
belts is a case in point* Itore often than not| school board meiEbers 
and superintendents reject the notion that they should respond to 
demands from clients | they accept the notion that they should follow 
their own judgment* (Zeigler and Jennings^ 1974, p, 120)* As recently 
expressed by the Director of Educational Policies Service, National 
School Boards Association^ "****Many people seem to believe that since 
board menders are supposed to be the representativts of the local 
voters they should respond automatically to the loudest voices In the 
local connnunity* Sometimes » those voices are mlsinforffied-*"and wrong, , 
the school board is wrong when it iQ^es declalons en the basis of 
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its popularity of the moment with local pressure groups rather thati 
on the basis of its obligation to uphold the state's inte_^rest in edu- 
cation and— one might add™its prior obligation to uphold the prin- 
ciples imbedded in the United States Constitution.'- (Dickinson, 1973, 
p* 100). Such a view--now widely deacribed as a "trustee orientation" 
is, admittedly^ held by public officials other than school board mem-- 
bers* However, at > the risk of ganeraliEing from somewhat shaky data^ 
I suggest that school board meters are more likely than other elected 
officials (city council meters, state legislators, etc*)* (Zeigler 
and Jennings, 1974, p, 249) ^ to reject the notion of responding to 
demands and to accept the fundamental tenets of a service organlza^ 
tloni one must do what is best for the client, whether or not he 
understands what his actual Interests are* 

So I would phrase one problem of past school board research 
(Including my own) in this way: Is the school board an appropriate 
unit of analysis for students of educational decision-making if, in 
fact, it habitually defers to experts? ^ own answer is yes, since 
it can be demonstrated that school boards, under certain specified 
(and relatively rare) conditions, do in fact respond to demands* 

At the moment, the answer is positive becauaep in spite of Oregon's 
confidence I there is no technology of educationi "After a century of 
psychological research, educators still know little about how children 
learn." (Griffiths, 1973, pp, 5-6)* Their conclusions were recently 
outlined by Jenks and others who argue that, in effect, "Nothing mat- 
ters". (Jenks, 1972). 
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This raises an additional quGStion^ one to which some tentotivi 
answers have been slowly forthcomiTig* there Is no technology of ' 

education, why does the representative role of board members contri)-- 
ute to a habitual deference to eKpettisc? Whys of all the units of 
local goveriiments does the school hc?ard tend to "reverse^' the "nor- 
mal" repi J;ientative role? That is, do school boards represent 
the views of the superintendent to the public, rather than represent^- 
Ing the views of the public to the inperlntendent? 

^e Autonojmy of Educatlonal-^oliGy^H g ^ng^ 

The answer w^iich satisfies most researchers la the notion of the 
autonomy o^he educational declslon'^M^ing process from other spheres 
of political activity s The autonotay of school policy-making Is such 
a major thetne that extensive documentation is unnecessary. (Peterson, 
1974, .pp* 348 ^ 389; Zeigler, Jennings & Peak i 1974, pp, 177--226) , 
It is generally agreed that* becauis °f the rush toward reform at 
the beginning of the twentieth centum p school politics became "apol- 
itical" in the sense of being detached from the partisan political 
process. (Cronin, 1973), Such a proetua of detachment is especially 
noteworthy in large cities* ^here the compleKittes of iocial and pol* 
itical life propel most policy-makers IntOi at the least, aii Intensity 
of group interaction. Yet numerous observers of New York Cityj for 
example I have emphasized the insularity of its educational system. 
(Gittelli 1965), Even though group Politics pervades New York City's 
political life I most agree that edycatlonal decisions have been con- 
tained within the administrative staff. (Sayre and Kaufman^ i960)* 
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In smaller district, of course, tha laval of conflict tands to 
ba lower, hence school boards are even mora cuned put. (Vidlch and 
Bansmans 1958, p, 174). 

The moBt conspicuous example of the use of insulation as an 
explanation comes from a careful case study of school board turnover 
(derived from the Clsremont rosaardi) , However, the study points to 
some flaws in the insulation hypothesis which deserve more careful 
comparative analysis* Tj^pically, board members * elected in non-- 
partisani at-^large elections, operate in a consensual style and 
select a superintendent whose approach is consistent with the ideology 
of the board. Increasingly, with the superintendent playing a more 
dominant role* the educational Jecision=raaklng process becomes leas 
responsive* ^ enclosed group carefully replaces retiring menbers 
with reliable new ones* 

In tlmas when the consnunity is undergoing substantial political 
changes, however, a process begins which runs from incumbent defeat 
t© eventual involuntary retirement of the superintendent. The new 
fiupe rin ten dent , in turn, begins the process again, ^ (lannaccone and 
Lutz, 1970), 

At different points in time, therefore i the smne decision-making 
unit might appear responsive or unresponsive. Unfortunately, this 
particular hypothesis has never been iubjected to comparative analyslap 
and the only available systematic comparative analyeis Is not longi*- 
tudinal. (Zeigler and Jennings, 1974). 

Nevertheless, it seems likely that the process of incunient de-^ 
feat, and superintendent replaceMnt are both relatively rare and, 
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even if they are becoming more conmionj suggesc a fomi of responsive'" 
ness which is ^ at best^ a poor substitute for governance (e.g.j nego-^ 
tiation \i.th various groups) * I would describe a governing process 
which^ in order to respond to community preferences j finds it neces^ 
sary to dismantle and reorganize virtually totally a poor substitute 
for a governing process in which conflict is accepted as a noraal 
aspect of political life* tEhe point is that even "responsive" boards 
seem to have to be clubbed over the head, 

A facile explariation for the "different" nature of the respon^ 
sive modes of school boardf is that they are legally and pol-" 

Itlcally separate bodies. At -large non--partisan elections certainly 
contribute to insulation. But most local officials are elected in 
exactly the same way. Yet I have suggested that the professionally 
dominated^ insulated decision-making body is more likely to be found 
in education. Note well, I am not suggesting a difference of kind, 
only degree. The relation between board and superintendent is not 
atypical of the relations between lay boards and professionals in 
general. (Zald, 1969| pp, 97-111). City eouncilSi for Instance, are 
recruited in much the same fashion as school boards, have the same 
class bias, the same sort of issueless competition, and the same lim* 
iced contact with relevant groups. (Eulau and Prewitt, 1974). The 
nora of "volunteerism" is pervasive, especially in reformed municipal 
goveTOments* That is, city councilmen serve oiEt of a sense of citizen 
duty I and are offended by demnds for responsiw^ess . (Prewitt, 1970, 
p. 11). Still, they are probably not as unresponsive as school boards 
and, again speculatively, they tend to play a larger leadership role. 
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(Eyestone, 1971) . . " ' 

Explanations for the uniqua position of school boards abound, 
but most are far from convincing in that they apply equally well to 
other, less insulated local decision-making bodies, Thm axplanatlon 
I find most convincing is the schizophrenic nature of school goverri'^ 
ance alluded to earlier. Part comnonwealj part service ^ school board 
.behave like typical schizophrenics * On the one hand^ they willingly 
(indeed, eagerly) give power away to the experts (whOj according to 
their own admission ^ cannot prescribe cures) . On the other hand^ the; 
espouse an ideology of lay control. 

The Inevitability of Technology 

' If such a schizophrenic condition; describes the board member of 
today, think of the future. There probably will be some sort of re^ 
liable technology of teaching and learning developed within this cen-- 
tUry. Assuming that education ultimately will become a part of tech^ 
nological society, what then for responsiveness? The next few years 
will be, if we are to survive, years of great deference paid to tech^ 
nology* (Ferkess, 1974)* l^e major conditioning factors of human In- 
dividual and social life will be the characteristics , distribution anc 
use of machines and technique^" developed on the basis of scientific 
knowledge* Survival will depend on technology, or alternatively, we 
will confront social chaos, widespread poverty , (even more so than 
now), and political instability. Even to maintain what we regard as 
a normal lifestyle today, compleK technologies will have to be devel'* 
oped (e*g., clean water, clean air, etc.). Put simply, human life 



will hava to be rGgulated by mora powerful technologies of surveil- 
lance and control than now exist, (Heilbroner^ 1974, pp. 99-126)* 
Unlimited information about every human betag and every human act 
will be readily available. Regimentation is unavoidably in the future 
of education- 
Compounded with the necessity of technology is . a danger of in^ 

creasing social unrest unless technological solutions are quickly 

people 

forthcoming. As the quality of life diminishes ^ anxiety mo'ves^in the 

direction of authority j not responsiveness. Survival may be possible 

only under governments (including educational governments) capable of 

organizing technology far more efficiently than is possible in a demo-- 

. unrespcnsive 
cratic setting* If school board members are ^ todayi how will 

(or should) they respond to a true educational technology? Respon^ 

aiveness may be a luxury which , even in its limited formp we can no 

longer afford. 

Such speculations aside i growth in technological expertise may 

be accompanied by increased. (and mutually incompatible) i demands for 

responsiveness and accountability, I tend to think that this will 

not be the easei since the demands for increased responsiveness oc^ 

Qurred at the peak of the 1960 *s protest era; since that time (with 

public 

a few notable exceptions) ^ schools have returned to the low/apriority 
thay once held. But even if demands for responsiveness do not in- 
crease i what kind of school board could possibly regulate a profas^ 
alonal bureaucracy armed with a reliable technology of education? 
Today's board I ineetlng twice a month, relying on the superintendent 
for. inforTOatlon, could hardly be equal to the task, 
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It ii unfDrtimate then that the concepts used for the analysis 
of school hoard behavior (as well as the methodology)* were borrowed 
uncritically from other social sciences. I have used responsivenesi 
and representative roles for illustrative purposes » partially be-^ 
cause they are so central to political science * partially because I 
am familiar with them, and partially because * as 1 1iS% suggested^ 
they ©ay be Inappropriate. 

Let us tuTOs then* to the more general problem of the extent to 
which borrowing concepti ani inethodQlogies from other disciplines 
can lead to serious difficulties. 

"In 1967, one of those in attendance at this meeting criticized 
hie colleagues for* in effect ^ contributing to the myth of apolitical 
politics In education by avoiding the crucial questions of Influence 
and authority In exchange for the questions preferred by administra- 
tors (e.g. i "efficiency"). (lannaccone, 1967), 

Although one never knows how intellectual trends get started, 
aorebody apparently was listening. While students of educational 
administration, following this lead, began to develop some sense of 
internal Independence from school administrators , political scientists 
begmi to exMine school politics (largely because there was money to 
be had)* In the late 1950's a few political scientists were urging 
studies of educational politics, but were largely ignored. (Eliot, 
1959, pp. 1037-1051) • I refer e^llcltly to David Easton's 1957 
essay ^Ich, althou^ written largely to ji^tlfy his o^ interest In 
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political socialization I argued that the educational aysteTO be unde.r^ 
stood as a subsystem of the general political system. (Eaatonj 1957, 
pp. 304-16)* Published in a relativaly obscure journali it had lit1;l© 
Impact upon political scientists (who preferred to follow Easton^s 
empirical lead into socialization) ^ but seemed to impact heavily, 
if belatedly^ upon educational administration speclaliiti* 

As researchers, deteCTiined to, somehoWj study education ^d pol^^ 
Itlca groped for a theory 5 Easton seemad most accessible^ It was not 
so much Easton, it was systems as a concept, which captured the Imag-- 
inatlona of. researchers* Although fairly complex theoretically, 
bits and pieces of Easton's work were abstracted, uncritically, from 
the whole (lest I appear unusually critical, political scientlstp 
were coinirdtting the same error^-^wicritical borrowing— as they studied 
.."their" Institutions), ^e part of Easton' s work which captured most 
imaginations was his notion of the input --conversion"OUtput process, 
whereby demands are converted by declslon-m^ers into "the authorlta*- 
tive allocation of values." In all honesty, however, I cmnot find 
any empirical work whldi did not simply tack systems theory onto some 
rather obvious cQimonsense notions. Consequently, the net result of 
this first effort at conceptual borrowing was simple categorization, 
e.g. i a comimlcation was identified as a "demar*d", a decision was 
identified' as "output" and so on. ^ sent was an effort at systematic 
explanation between kinds of variables, for example p the nature and 
iatensity of demands bhA content of decisions. It was not that 
Easton was wrong, it was that he was too ri^t (too inclusive). A 



recent survey of the literaturej for instancei adopts syitems theory 
ae an intigratlng device i and then proceeds to dieouss (quite ade- 
quately) , virtually everything ever written on the topic o£ education 
and politics (at every level of governance). (Wirt and Kirst^ 1972), 

^ political icientlats gradually came to understand, one can 
use, or discard, syatenis theory without gaining or losing much* An 
.obscure piece by Gerald Stroufe made the point quite welli educational 
administration used systems theory as window dressing, rather than as 
a genuine conceptual scheme, largely because systems theory offers no 
propositions to be. tested, (Stroufe, paper presented in 1969), 

Thm Power Structure Fiasco 

Lest 1 be misunderstood Into being interpreted as arguing that 
nothing was gained-, let it be clear that, at least Easton could be 
interpreted as guiding researA toward the eKistenca (or lack there-' 

* of aommunity-school linkages. Efforts to describe co**variance 
between the educational subsystem and the larger political ays tarn 
ware subsequently undertaken. Iliis line of researdi, howevar, bor^ 
rowed from sociology, rather than political sclanca. Hunter Bnd his 
notion of cosnnunlty power served the sme role as Easton md his no^ 
tlon of the political system, (Huntar, 1953). 

The fault this time was not so mudi in the Incluslvenaas of tha 
theory I but again In the imcrltlcal borrowing of a concept, Unfortun^ 
ately, the dmage this time was more serious. Briefly, since the dom- 
inant mode of sociological thou^t obviated tha exiatence of a power 
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elite, such an elite rauat "run" schools. Investivatore were virtual ly 
desperate to demonstrate the coiraiunity power structures and educaticn- 
al decision-making ityles were interrelated « The method of the re- 
search was generally the case study of a single coimnunity, with the 
absence of comparative analysis opening up the temptation to conclude 

that educational decisions were simply eKtensioni of politi^^al decls- 

* 

. lons# Moreover, just as no one successfully demonstrated the utility 
of systems theory, no one successfully established the link between 
community decision^making style and educational decision-making struc^ 
ture (although not for lack of efforts in one case^ field teams of 
graduate students, fully briefed on the propositions that the dis-* 
tributipn of influence in the comunity was reflected in the internal 
structure of school board influence , judged both the power structure 

.of the conmunity and the decisional style of the board in group die^ 
eussions after two days of field work) « 

Some Research Priorities and Methodological Appeals 

If the uncritical borrowing of concepts has led to problema, so 
has the tmcritical borrowing of methodologies* However, (other than 
the one instance mentioned above), the Jault lies not so mudi in 
Inadequate statistical manipulation* as In an inadequate data base. 
Case studies j many of whiA were quite well done, were for years the 
accepted mode of research. By case study, I mean to use the phrase 
in its most restricted sense* e.g., the description of «i event. Some 
of the better"and ^re theoretically provocative-^-were longitudinal 
In that they traced the rise and fall of Issues over an extended 



period of time. Nevertheless, eomparai ive, sygtematically gathered 
data bases for ichool boards lagged weM behind such data basea for 
©thar loglilative bodies. Still to be gathered Is comparative panel 
data (e«g.| data from a variety of places of different points in time) 

My task Is not to talk about the future > but the past. HoweveVp 
I also have been given the chance to talk about "opportunities". In 
order to do so* let me offer a few generalizations about how we might 
iroprove our perfomancei 

(1) The school boards as an object of research, should not be 
considered singly * but as it Interacts with other units in 
the decision-making system^ (especially professional staff) , 

(2) Thm case study should be abandoned. 

* 

(3) Studies should be both longitudinal and comparative* 

(4) Thm Individual school board member should be replaced by 
the school board (as a collective body) ^ as the unit of 
analysis « 

(5) The school boards should be studied slmultfflieously with 
studies of other local decision-making bodies In the same 
area. 

(6) We should confront the "so what" question squarely and 
openiy. 

There is a conmon methodological themes initially made by Eiilaus 
running through these suggestions. In distinguishing between 

the subject of inquiry and the object of inquirys he pointed out that 
the two need not exist on the SMie analytic level* When the object 
©f inquiry is a collective decision-making body^ there are irreducible 
properties of that body which cranot be analyzed merely by focusing 
upon the behavior of the todlvlduale who compose it at the Individual 
level* Although Eulau grants that It Is "difficult If not Impossible 
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to obierve the behavior of the group without obiervirig the behavior 
of indivlduali within the group." hm argues for the employment of 
proeedures which will permit inference from the subject unit (the 
individual) to the object mit (the colleetivity) * There are aethod^ 
©logical pitfalls in these propoaalij but the benefits are iubitan-- 
tial, eapeeially if one accepts allg or a portion of the xeeearch 
agenda X am suggeatingi 

"Although the individual in a group and the group as a 
whole make decisions simultaneously , in the real world of 
politics where institutionalised groups make decisions ' 
and take action > it is the group as a whole and not its 
Individual menbers thatp under given decision rules j is 
the effective deciBion--maker* The city council, not the 
individual city councilmans conrndta the city to a course 
of action: the Senate of the United States , not Senator 
Jones, ratifies treaties* It follows that we may want to 
, say something about the behavior of the group rather than 
the behavior of its component parts* In that case, the 
behavior of the individual menbers may get in our way- 
This is particularly true if we want to con^are the 
behavior of mmny groups-^^'say all the city coimcils in 
a setropolitan area, all the comittees of Congress ^ or 
all the nations of the world... *How can we go about our 
business of making statemnts about group b Savior 
without either talking about the individuals in the 
group or by using analogical and Inferential reasoning? 
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The answer lies*,., In bringing all of a unit's prop- 
erties, whether residing in the group as a whole or in 
Its parts J on to the same level of analysis*" (Eulaus 
' 1969, pp, 6-^7). ■ ; ^ 

recent studies, one of elty couneila, one of school boardSp 

have adopted (with significantly different methodological techniques) 

the philosophy of the collective unit, (Eulau and Prewitt, 1973; 

Eeigler and Jennings , 1974)* I am not in - a .position to judge the 

merits of either /for obvious reasons. However , returning to the six 
priorities 

research I offered, let me propose for your consideration, how 

the neKt set of research on school boards might look* 

FiTSt, Ist ti^ sal^ct a ^awipl^i of RchiTjrij di^^iricts RtrHtlflftu 
along the following dimensional 

' ^ 1* L,egal constralntB Ce,g*, partisan vs. non-partisan elections 
district vs* at--large elections, etc*)* 
'2, Environmental contexts (e*g*, large vs. small, urban vs* 
rural) * 

NeKt, we should systematically observe and record the patteni of com^ 
ttunlcatlon, and Influence within these districts for at least one year 
Observation would include not only the interaction between the board 
md the superintendent, m& the board md coTOunlty Interest groups, 
but also within the bureaucracy, and between the bureaucracy md the 
superintendent* Simultaneously » the sane process should be conducted 
%rtth other local legislative bodies. 
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So ^That? 
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The goal of this research should address my final points so 
what? We know that there are systematic variations In the behavior 
of board metnbers and superintendents In, for eKamplej "Beformed'% 
and "unreformed" districts, ^at we do not know is the relationship 
bstween variance In governing or Influence structure and policy out" 
put* 

The eKdmple which comes most readily to Baind Is Llneberry and 
Fowler's provocatlva essay of the effects of municipal refom upon 
municipal outputs > taken further. (Llneberry and Fowler , 1967 ^ pp. 
701^716). Expenditures in "unreformed" cities are more "predictable", 
thus, the interenca is made that the LiiinslattLon of social conflict 
into public policy Is mora iTOaediate* (^e device by which this 
assessment is made Is simply the correlation of eKpendltures with 
social characteristics 3 controlling for government structure). As of 
noWs even this rudlmentai^ device has not been performed In educational 
research^ Again, we do toiow that there are systematic variations in 
pattertis of govem^ce* We do not know If there are systematic var^ 
iatlons in policy as a consequence of these variations* 

Yet^ there is a problem to which I made earlier reference* schools 
are different. It is relatively simple to measure the ouftput of a mutt^- 
Iclpal government or state government (indeed so sijrple. that the nimi** 
ber of publications using such data is virtually limitless). But what 
is the output of an educational system? Is it merely expenditures? 
If so, then (aseinQing Jenks, it i are correct) (JenkSp 1972) » we 
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cm all $Q h^M since they (acid countless others) conclude that ecoi- 
oMCs not pciitical variables, predict policy output. Those that 
have the nc^ij spend it* But the policy outputs of education are 
taore comples. Is the policy of schools to be measured in the achieve^- 
ment of its rilents (which aeeros reasonable)? If so, is there any 
relation bsr^een how aai educational system is governed and what its 
students adiieve? If not, why (cKcept for the pleasure of it) study 
school gcveriLsnce? If so, what is the relationship? 

Suppose ^ for eKaraple, that we conduct suggested research and 
discover th&% educational systeM which are closely linked to overall 
political sjs terns and are closely attentive to the demands of const lt« 
uenta Ce,g*s those that are "responsive") consist^tly (controlling', 
of course, far the 75 percent of the variance allegedly explained by 
non^school factors), turn out students with lees adequate basic skills 
than thosa vhich are autonomous* What if all those reformers were 
right and mcst political scientists are wrong? Of course, student 
achievement ^my be a poor measure of output^, but at least it gets at 
my "so what" dlleraa. 

To return to my more speculative mode of thl^ing about technology 
and participsrion, the above scenario suggests thait participation may 
seriously hj^er tedinology, Yeti maybe technolo^ should be hampered. 
Suppose, ta ear^ the argument to its ultimate conclusion, we find 
that, one rsassn for the higher achievement rate ia unresponsive schools 
Is that iave perfected chemical learning (I mm assured that within 

twenty SL-m jears we can simply inject a student ^th, say. Introduc- 
tion to ^.g^ra). Would the question of what is learned then not 
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become too important to be left to tb^ tachnicians? 

If we can agree to purtue the relation between decisions-making 
style and policy outputs. It may be chat our future research will ba 
of interest to someone other than ouf^^lvas. 
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